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ABSTRACT 

This investigation assesses the environment of the 
elementary child experience, rather than his academic achievement or 
personal adjustment. Subjects included 22 collegiate teams in 11 open 
space schools, and 11 teachers in 7 self-contained classrooms. In 
each self-contained classroom, a minimum of 15 observations was made 
(five each of reading, mathematics, social studies and science) . A 
new instrument was developed for scoring the activities of the 
children, the group children worked in, and the amount children 
moved. The four basic measures used were 1) the amount of movement 
not specifically directed by the teacher; 2) the proportion of time 
children spent waiting, listening or passive; 3) the proportion of 
time spent in large groups; and 4) the proportion of time spent in 
educational games, cooperative work, and doing, when not in large 
groups. An original questionnaire measured the degree to which 
teacher and principal respondents believed in formal control of 
children. Results indicate that school environment experienced by the 
student is affected by school organization: a high degree of activity 
is more likely to be found in an open space team teaching school than 
in a self-contained classroom. Implications of the findings for 
school design and possible long-range effects of the active classroom 
are presented. A 16-item bibliography and attitude questionnaire are 
included. (Author/MJM) 
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Paper presented at the annual meetina of the American 
Educational Research Association, Chicago, April, 1972. The 
research reported herein was conducted at the Stanford Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching, which is supported in 
part as a research and development center under Contract Mo. 
OEC-6-10-078 with the United States Office of education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The opinions expressed 
in this publication do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the Office of education and no official endorsement by 
the Office of Education should be inferred. A revised version 
of this paper will be submitted for publication bv the Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching. 
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■■:arl.n-r i nvosi* i. gations have studied teachors from collegial teams 
in open- i.pnco schools* Ibis invest;?. notion extended the <?arlier work to obser- 
vations of f* 1 :*-r. i .?nt«ry school children. The study v?as n first attempt to 
assess lira onvironr.vnt children experience, rather that*! their academic achieve- 
iv.? nt or personal adjustment. It was planned to be a basis for future research* 
Of chief interest was the classroom giving the child choice, oppor- 
tunities to work independently, and encouragement to behave actively; this is 
described a:;, an "active" classroom. The study related me-nsuros of child "acti- 
vity” tr. kyrr. of school architecture (open-s?»ao\> or self-contained c ’«? ss rooms 1 , 
si/.c of U aching torn::, **. measure of teacher attitude, and other variables. 

A urn; instrument was developed for scoring the activities children 
were engaged in, the groups children worked in and the amount children moved* 
Four basic measures were used fo characterise an "active" classroom. They 
wore (!) the amount; of; .movement not .specifically directed by the teacher 
("Movement:") ; (2) a negative item , the proportion of time children spent 
Waiting, Li > tuning or Passive ("Passive”) ; (3) a negative item, the proportion 
of time children spent in Large Groups ("Largo Group"); and (A) the proportion 
of time children spent in Educational Games, 'Cooperative Work and Doing, when 
not in Largo Groups ("Doing 11 ). All four indicators of the "active” class- 
room .gave? consistent re .suits, although the first throe wore? taken indepen- 
dently of each other. This greatly reinforced the significance that could 
he attached to the findings. 

An original questionnaire measured teacher and principal "Control 
uri ent.il i .-.tr* the degree to which tho respondent* bel 1 oved in formal control 
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or children* 

A s nmole of twenty- two collegial tenuis in eleven open -space schools 
and eleven teachers in seven self-contained classroom schools v/as observed. 

All schools were in middle-class neighborhoods* In each self-contained 
classroom or team area a minimum of fifteen observations was taken (five 
observations in each of Reading, Mathematics and Social Studios or Science)* 
The unit of analysis was the team of teachers in an open-space school and 
the single teacher in a self-contained classroom* 

It: was predicted that the open-space classrooms would be more* 
"active 14 than self-contained* Statistically significant differences worn 
found on all four measures of "activity 11 ns expected. Of the four measures 
it was most striking that there was approximately twice as much "Movement" in 
the open-space schools ns in the sel f -contained classrooms. Possible causes 
of tins effect include: the ability of tennis t c share their planning tasks 
and so to plan for a greater variety of net i vi ;ies ; the greater space in 
open-space classrooms encouraging children to move and teachers to lot thorn 
move; the carpeting in open-space schools reducing noise and making movement 
loss obtrusive . 

It was predicted that teachers with informal "Control Orientation" 
would have more "active" classrooms* This was found to be true, particularly 
on the measures of 'Movement" and "Passivity"* The scores on the 'Control Orien- 
tation" i rifle: x did not differ significantly between the teachers in the two 
types of school,. Principal "Control Orientation" was unrelated to "Movement* 
and "Passivity", arid only si ightiy'rolated to "Doing" and the use of "barge 
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In self-contained classrooms the higher grade levels wore less 
"active" than lower grade levels; presumably this war, partly due to greater 
emphasis on curriculum. In the open-space schools (after controlling for 
other variables) the higher grade levels were more "active" than lower grade 
levels, particularly ns measured by "Movement" and "passivity"* This war, 
not predicted, but may be related to lesser emphasis on curriculum combined 
with recognition by teachers of the greater maturity of older children. 

It was predicted that because of organizational problems large 
teams would break up into smaller sub- teams* Analysis of team history con- 
firmed this hypothesis. 

It was predicted that teams of three and four members would have 
more "active" classrooms than teams of two members* This was found to be 
true, particularly with regard to "Doing" and "Largo Group 11 work. It is 
suggested that this effect is caused by the larger team being able to plan 
more activities for the children* 

It was found that teams in the sample teaching two grade levels 
had less "active" classrooms than those with just one. This may have been 
caused by a lack of planning for the ungraded situation by the teams sampled* 
The remaining predictions concerned the level of teacher cooperation 
in the open-space schools* The measures of teacher cooperation used proved 
inadequate to test these hypotheses* However, the one measure that was usable, 
teachers' report of "hours spent in cooperative teaching", as predicted, 
correlated highly with teacher "Control Orientation", with the more informally 
oriented teachers reporting more time spent in cooperative teaching. 

The research confirm'd that structure, ns veil as ideology, h:v; 
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efforts cn Clio child’s environment in cir^crd* ary school; in parti culm* , 
open* 5;pr»cc schools v>ert* much more "active 11 than s^lf-contoi. nod cl nssrocuns . 

It is suggested that such a change in the environment n chi id experiences 
mi «»ht have a significant effect: on hi?.; expectations of society. This could 
have major implications for future school organisation and curriculum den. 
velopment • 

A particular value of the study is that consistent quantitative 
measures were developed that describe an aspect of the classroom environment, 
which can be used in future research. 

CHANGE IN EDUCATION 

Principals of elementary schools show special pride and satisfaction 
when they can announce "wo are team teaching in our school". Team teaching, 
one discovers fast, has many meanings .and definitions; the range goes from 
teaching of children by a group of adults who cooperate continuously and 
share their pupils as circumstances dictate to mere departmentalization, 
where teachers exchange classes for certain subjects. 

Team teaching itself is not a new discovery. In the late 1930’s 
a well formulated cooperative group system, similar to some of today’s team 
teaching activities, was unsuccessful.^ However, since the late 1930’s 
many different schemes have succeeded and hypotheses about the possible pros 
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